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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from page 532.) 

12th mo. 21st.—My valued triend William 
Savery, with William Farrer, having come to 
Cork, we had two public meetings, which were, 
I believe, satisfactory ; William Savery having 
most of the service; and after having the com- 
pany of each other a few days, we parted, he 


ing, in which I had a satisfactory season ; and 
in the evening had a public meeting, and many 
attended who appeared sober, and the public 
labor appeared to be well accepted. Not find- 
ing my own way open to leave this city, I have 
spent this day in writing and visiting a few 
families. There appears here a very goodly com- 
pany of young Friends, and there is a prospect 
going to Youghall. of more joining them. This city has been 
12th mo. 23th.—Parted with my much-es-| strongly fortified, but was surrendered by the 
teemed friend Mary Dudley, and many other! natives to Oliver Cromwell; since which it has 
friends in Cork, which was trying, as they were | been under the British Goverament. Part of 
made very near to me; but I believe that He! the city is called Evglish, from the great num- 
whose tender mercies are over all his works,| ber of English that are settled there. 
would still be near to those who went, as wellas| Ist mo. 4th, 1798.—lI left Limerick and went 
to those that stayed. My kind friend and host,!to Birr, (now Parson’s Town,) where a small 
Edward Hatton, accompanied me to Limerick,| number of Friends reside, who appear hope- 
about fifty-six Irish miles, where we arrived on| ful. We reached it on the 5th, and have had 
the 30th. three meetings, one in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
In coming to this city we passed through | and two in the Town Hall, which were very 
many towns, and a fine tract of country, but the | large, and, I believe, satisfactory. 
Sm here live in a poor dirty style; their) On the 8th, I left this town in much near- 
nos were very indifferent, and provisions but/| ness of spirit, both towards Friends and others, 
poorly dressed ; but they were friendly towards | and went to Koscrea, and lodged at the house 
us, notwithstanding there were great commo-|of John Pim, who received us kindly. Next 
tions, and the spirit of war amongst them. day we had two meetings, both to a degree of 
31st.—Being the first day of the week, J at- | satisfaction. 
tended both meetings, in which I was silent;) 1st mo. 10th.—Attended a meeting at Knock, 
but proposed a meeting in the evening, which | to satisfaction; after which we went to Mon- 
was large, and [ hope to some advantage, as a|trath, and on the 11th had two meetings, one 
very solemn calm seemed over it. Spent the| principally with Friends, and the other more of 
next day in visiting some families of Friends in | other societies. Here is a pretty large number 
the country. On third-day, attended the meet-'of Friends. I lodged with James Walpole, 
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who, with his wife, was very kind, and had a 
comfortable opportunity in his family. I went 
to a meeting about six miles distant, where was 
gathered a pretty large company of Friends 
and others, which proved a favored time. I 
had a little meeting in the evening, and one 
the next day, on our way to Mountmelick, was 
very satisfactory. The people who attended 
were mostly of other societies. I have often 
admired that they should be so kind-hearted as 
many of them appeared to be. We reached 
Mouotmelick about five o’clock, and took lodg- 
ing at John Gatchell’s where lived our friend 
Mary Ridgway, who had visited America, but 
she was not at home. We stayed there three 
days, and were at two meetings on First day. 
Next day visited some families, and one school ; 
and before we left we visited all the schools, 
(as there are a number,) and to good satisfac- 
tion. We went about fourteen miles to Rath- 
angan, where Jane Watson resides, who also 
has visited America. 

Having been unwell for some time, I did not 
attend their meeting at Rathangan. Here I 
met with Mary Ridgway, who I was glad to see. 
From hence I went to Kdinderry, and attended 
their monthly meeting, which was small, and 
things appeared low, though there are several 
who were active, and the meeting for worship I 
thought was much favored. Being unwell be- 
fore, I now increased my complaint by taking 
cold, so that I could move no further for the 
present ; and in a few days my disorder increas- 
ed to such a degree that I consented to call in 
a physician, who, after several days’ trial, could 
do nothing to my relief. I became so reduced 
I could not help myself. I then sent for Dr. 
Bell, of Dublin, who, after spending some time, 
could not do much to my relief, though I con- 
sidered him a man of judgment. In about 
three weeks I recovered, so as to be carried in 
a canal boat to Dublin. To give an account of 
my sufferings whilst in Edinderry is out of my 
power; they having exceeded all that I ever 
met with before. 1 was at the house of a kind 
Friend, whose name was Isaac Jackson; his 
wife was also very kind, though unacquainted 
with me or my complaint. The people here 
being generally of a hardy make, it was more 
difficult for me; yet I met with kind sympa- 
thizing friends, and those who had a near feel- 
ing for me, particularly a young woman, who 
attended me with much kindness and. nearness 
of spirit ; and having cast myself on Him who 
is above all, I experienced His gooodness, in 
mainfesting His care and regard towards me. 

-I reached Dublin, and was carried in a sedan 
to the house of Thomas Bewley, where I con- 
tinued near ten weeks, without getting out, ex- 
cept a few times to meeting, having several at- 
tacks of my disorder. The aforesaid Dr. Bell 
attended me through the whole of my illness. 


My confinement was in every respect a most 
trying one. It happened that while I was in 
Dublin the Rebellion broke out, and the people 
of all descriptions and ranks were much di- 
vided, and confusion and bloodshed appeared 
daily. Many were taken up and found guilty, 
and suffered death; and many others were put 
into prison, and some were sent on board of 
king’s ships, and others transported to penal 
settlements. Many also fled to England and 
America for protection. Thus new scenes were 
daily opening of a most melancholy nature, so 
that I seemed like one plunged into sorrow for 
myself, and on account of my fellow-creatures ; 
many painful circumstances taking place. 

6th mo. 20th.—I left Dublin, in order to at- 
tend the Leinster Quarterly Meeting, which was 
held on the 23d, at Enniscorthy, (several 
Friends accompanying us.) We stopped at 
Ballitore, where we held a meeting on the 21st, 
which place had been greatly distressed by a 
battle fought a few days before, between the 
insurgents and the British army, in which many 
of the former fell. At this place is kept a 
boarding-school for the tuition of Friends’ chil- 
dren, formerly by Richard Shackleton, and 
now by his son Abraham. From Ballitore we 
proceeded to Carlow, where we lodged. A 
number of the slain having lain a few days be- 
fore in the streets, their blood was yet to be 
seen. But Friends and. their property were 
wonderfully preserved. From thence we passed 
to Enniscorthy, through a desolated country, 
the towns and villages mostly burned. When 
we arrived we were presented with a view of all 
the horrors of war; the houses had been set on 
fire the day before, the inhabitants mostly hav- 
ing fled, and those who remained were without 
the common necessaries of life. On our ar- 
rival at Enniscorthy, we were met by a number 
of officers, who inquired from whence we came, 
and after being informed’ from Dublin, they 
asked what we came for ; we replied, te attend 
our Quarterly Meeting. They queried how we 
expected to hold it, when the town the day be- 
fore was in possession of the rebels. Our re- 
ply was that we believed way would be opened, 
at which they appeared satisfied. 

We then sought after our friends, as some 
of them remained during the siege, this town 
having been in possession of the insurgents 
four weeks. Ishall not attempt to describe all 
their sufferings, but just remark on some of 
their closest trials, one of which was the fre- 
quent solicitation to change their religion, and 
embrace the tenets of the Romish church, being 
told “There must be but#ne religion in Ire- 
land,” (that is, the Papist.) And 1 was in- 
formed by many Friends that many Protestants 
did suffer death, and others turved to save their 
lives. Of the number who suffered were twy 
young men who frequented our meetinge, 
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though not members. These stood steadfast, 
and departed this life with calmness, after say- 
ing that, though they were not members of the 
Society of Friends, yet they could not change 


their religious opinions, which were those of 


the Society. After visiting our friends who re- 
mained in town, we went into the country about 
two miles, to seek some others. In our way we 
saw great numbers of dead bodies, that were 
slain the day before, some of which we had to 
remove, to make way for our carriage to pass. 
Thus destruction appeared in every place, both 
of lives and property. Many horses, sheep, 
swine, and goats, were killed. The insurgents’ 
camp was entirely broken up. 

The next day we met, and held our select 
meeting, which, though small, was favored with 
the overshadowing wing of Divine love; and I 


believe I may say that the several sittings. of 


the Quarterly Meeting were also favored: and 
though we came through many discourage- 
ments, yet we rejoiced, not only in seeing our 
friends, but under a sense of the Lord’s good- 
ness, who had made way for us through many 
troubles. Having concluded our meeting, after 
taking a solemn leave of each other, I proceed- 
ed towards Waterford, taking meetings in my 
way that lay in the county of Wexford; and 


had many opportunities with Friends in their 


families, who had been greatly distressed by the 
insurgents. And I had also many public meet- 
ings, wherein I was often favored to hold forth 
the truth in a good degree of clearness, and 
some convincement appeared to take place. 

At Ross, | found my friends pleased to see 
me, and after a short stay I went forward to 


Clonmell, and to the Quarterly Meeting held at 


Limerick, for ministers and elders; where I 


found some strength to clear my mind. After 


it concluded [ returned to Tencurry,* and after 
having some public meetings, went to Cork; 
where I tarried for several months, visiting 
families, and having public meetings in Ban- 
don, and at several other places. During my 
stay in Cork, [ met with my dear friend Wil- 
liam Savery on his return to America; the 
vessel in which be took passage, putting into 
Cork harbor to wait for a convoy. During his 
stay here we had many opportunities together, 
to our mutual comfort. On board this vessel 
was Elizabeth Hoyland, a Friend bound to 
America in order to settle. She appearedto be 
a worthy woman, and had a valuable gift in the 
ministry. 

The following letter from David Sands to his 
wife belongs to this period of time — 
j WarerrorD, IRELAND, 8th mo 11th, 1798. 
My Dear WireE— 

In that love that changeth not I most affec- 


* The residence of Abraham Jackson, the close 
friend and frequent companion of David Sands. 
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In my last I informed 
thee that I was recovering from a very severe 
fit of sickness, which prevented my travelling 
for nearly four months, which has detained me 
in this nation to witness an awful scene of dis- 
tress and destruction, both of lives and prop- 
erty. I had previously a prospect of what was 
likely to come upon this nation, and much de- 
sired to make my escape before it did come, but 
was not permitted ; and can now say that I be- 
lieve my being here at this time, is in the or- 
dering of best wisdom ; as Friends seemed quite 
unacquainted with such trials, which have come 
upon them from various quarters. And though 
they were often warned of what was coming, yet 
all would not believe. But now they need no 
orator to change their minds. I have had many 
trials in this land, yet have been carried through 
all thus far. I am now favored with better 
health than I have been since arriving in this 
nation. My return this fall seems doubtful at 
present, but for thy comfort I may say that I 
have met with many things that have been as 
seals tothe propriety of my present detention, 
and of its being in the appointment the Head 
of the Church. Some convincement has ap- 
peared in the course of my late journey, and 
that amongst the men mighty in war. A per- 
son who had long approved himself one of the 
most fearless and undaunted, and an officer of 
no inferior rank, having sat with us in several 
meetings which I had in a town that had been 
besieged, and many lives lost, and from which 
the clergy had fled, invited me to his house to 
breakfast, which I felt easy to accept. After it 
was over, I had a religious opportunity with 
himself and his family. He was much tendered 
and reached, as he had been in meeting before. 
He arose, and stripping off his military clothes, 
and laying by his sword, asked for some other 
garments, saying to his wife and children, “| 
shall never fight more, for I am convinced it is 
not in accordance with the spirit of Christ. I 
am a Quaker.” Since this, he appears very 
solid, and I hope he will make a valiant man in 
the cause of Christ. Many others seemed in- 
clined towards Friends of late. I mention these 
things for the encouragement of thyself and 
our dear children, whom I long to see; but 
whether I ever shall, is uncertain ; and [ hope, 
if I never do, we will persevere onward in that 
line that will bring us together in a better 
world. I think a more tried man is scarcely 
to be found, though I do not wish to magnify 
my difficulties. I know there is no such thing 
as being a soldier and not have to undergo 
hardship. Farewell, my beloved wife: affeo- 
tionately thine, Davin Sanps. 
(To be continued.) 





“ Perfect friendship is to love our friend 
more for his benefit than our own.” — Aristotle 
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EXTRACT. 


The still, small voice within, is potent to him 
who will listen, and if when the wrong trem- 
bles on the lip, we pause, the pleading angel 
will not be unbeeded. It says, stain not the 
whiteness of thy soul, disturb not the peace of 
a spirit what would fain be at rest, offend not 
God! And that precious monitor has a home 
in every breast. 

Not what is expedient, not what is easy and 
pleasant, but what is right, let us endeavor to 
accomplish, and the harvest will be rich in pre- 
cious thoughts and memories. To be bold for 
truth, to be wary of temptation, is what makes 
the noble man‘and the Christian. Long pray- 
ers and multiplied religious observances alone 
will not cleanse and purify the heart; this 
comes of deeds which are the soul’s true 
language. 

Swiftly adown the river of time our barks 
are rushing, the past behind with its unaccom- 
plished resolves, the unknown before us. The 
present is ours with its golden opportunities.— 
God calls with His many voices of entreaty, 
“Be faithful, be true to your immortal natures,” 
and Christ, through the passage of centuries, 
pleads with us, “ Be ye perfect,” granting us 
no lower aim. 

What apology for sin shall such of us as are 
not “ blind,’”’ bear into the veiled world we are 
rapidly approaching? Let us rather render 
excuses for shortcomings unnecessary, by living 
a life of spotless integrity, of deep and fervent 
piety. Living thus, our days will be filled with 
a peace and blessednesrs that pass all under- 
standing; and the heaven that seems so far, 
yet is so near to every one of us, will become 
so vivid a reality that the fear of death will be 
only as a remembered shadow. H. U. L. 





FROM THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY ; 

The practice of George Fox, and others 
among the primitive Friends, of speaking occa- 
sionally in houses of worship erected for the 
established Church, having been censured by 
some modern writers, — to demand an at- 
tentive consideration. It is sometimes spoken 
of as though it had been a practice peculiar to 
Friends, and by some has been adduced as an 
evidenve of fanaticism. This, however, is a 
wisapprebension, arising from the application 
of modern standards in attempting to judge of 
the actions of a former generation, who were 
placed in circumstances widely different from 
ours. 

*The steeple-houses, as they were then very 
frequently called, were the property of the na- 
tion ; they had been generally built with the 
common funds, and the whole population had a 
right, and were indeed required by law, to at- 
tend'them. Prior to the downfall of the Aa- 


glican church, her clergy alone had a legal war 
rant to officiate in them as ministers. But “ the 
solemn league and covenant,” adopted by Par- 
liament in 1643, subverted the Episcopal hie- 
rarchy, and in the following year the Directory, 
or Presbyterian form of church government, was 
established by law, but not generally executed. 
Indeed, it appears to have been carried into 
practice in only two or three counties,* and thus 
in the greater part ot the kingdom the people 
were left free to choose their own religious 
teachers and form of worship. 

It was a period of intense public excitement. 
For many years, the most momentous questions 
of religion and government were earnestly dis- 
cussed, not only in Parliament and in the West- 
minster Assembly, but throughout the nation: 
—in the pulpit, and at the bar; in the martial 
camp, and at the domestic hearth. The pulpits 
were no longer reserved for the priesthood ; 
laymen, claiming a divine call, were admitted 
into them, and the officers of the Parliament 
army, after exhorting their soldiers in the camp, 
entered the “ steeple-house” and assumed the 
functions of the ministry. 

After the execution of the King, in the year 
1649, the Independents gained the ascendency 
by means of the army, and through the abilities 
of Cromwell. One of the tenets of this sect 
was that “ any gifted brother, if he find himself 
qualified thereto, may instruct, exhort, and 
preach in the church.” The same year that 
George Fox was imprisoned at Derby, Cromwell 
at the head of a victorious army, asserted this 
doctrine in Scotland. The Presbyterian minis- 
ters at Edinburg, having objected to his “ open- 
ing the pulpit doors to all intruders,’ he gave 
this decisive and memorable reply : 

“We look on ministers as helpers of, not 
lords over, the faith of God’s people: I appeal 
to the consciences, whether any denying of 
their doctrines, or dissenting from them, will 
not incur the censure of a sectary; and what 
is this but to deny Christians their liberty, and 
assume the infallible chair? Where do you 
find in scripture that preaching is included 
[restricted] within your function? Though an 
approbation from men has order in it, and may 
be well, yet he that hath not a better than that, 
hath none at all. 

“TL hope he that ascended upon high may 
give his gifts to whom he pleases; and if those 
gifts be the seal of mission, are not you envious, 
though Eldad and Medad prophesy? You 
know who -has bid us covet earnestly the best 
gifts, but chiefly that we may prophesy ; which 
the apostle explains to be a speaking to instruc- 
tion, edification and comfort, which the in- 
structed, edified, and comforted, can best tell 
the energy and effect of. 


SQ LL 
* Neal, II. 26. 
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“ Now if this be evidence, take heed you 
envy not for your own sakes, lest you be guilty 
of a greater fault than Moses reproved in Joshua 
when he envied for his sake. Indeed you err 
through mistake of the scriptures. Approba- 
tion is an act of convenience in respect of order, 
not of necessity, to give faculty to preach the 
gospel. 

“Your pretended fear lest error should step 
in, is like the man that would keep all the wine 
out of the country, lest men should be drunk. 
It will be found an unjust and an unwise jeal- 
ousy to deny a man the liberty he hath by na- 
ture, upon a supposition he may abuse it. When 
he doth abuse it then judge.”’* 

Tn 1653 the Parliament actually taok into 
consideration the abolition of the clerical func- 
tions, as savoring of popery, and the taking 
away of tithes, which many of the members call- 
ed a relic of Judaism. 

“The Presbyterians were decidedly opposed 
to these views, but so strong was the feeling 
against the application of tithes for the clergy, 
that ina house of 111 members, 43 voted 
against such appropriation, although Cromwell 
in this instance threw the weight of his influ- 
ence on the Presbyterian side.” + 

Soon after this, it appears that Independent 
and Presbyterian ministers, and even some 
Baptist preachers, “ had got into the steeple- 
houses,” and claimed the benefices attached to 
them.t 

During this unsettled period, it was not un- 
usual for persons to propound theological ques- 
tions to the minister during the time of divine 
service or after the sermon, and this practice 
led to religious disputes. Such was the case in 
the meeting at Leicester in 1648. In that in- 
stance the assembly met in the parish house of 
worship, and was composed of four different sects, 
met for the purpose of religious disputation. 

It is stated ina memoir of John Audland 
who was convinced of Friends’ principles in 
1652, that before his convincement, while yet 
a preacher among the Independents, he some- 
times went to the chapels and parish houses of 
worship, where there were idle or dissolute 
priests, and though a dissenter, publicly preach- 
ed to the auditory, which was often very large. 

From these facts it is manifest that the prim- 
itive Friends, who occasionally spoke in the 
national places of worship, did no more than 
other dissenters were accustomed to do, and we 
may reasonably conclude that all religious per- 
suasions might have claimed a right of common 
property in the steeple-houses, after the subver- 
sion of the Anglican Church, until it was re- 
established at the accession of Charles II.|| 


* Neal, II. 116. Whitelock, p. 458. 

+ Bowden’s Hist. of Friends in America. 

t¢ George Fox’s Journal, year 1655. 

|| There were numerous other religious meetings 


We shall find, as we proceed in the biog- 
raphy of George Fox, that his ministry in such 
places was often acceptable to the people, and 
even the priests sometimes offered him the pul- 
pit. It has been supposed by some that he in- 
terrupted the ministers while they were preach- 
ing, but this was seldom, if ever, his practice. 
He waited until they had done, and then de- 
clared boldly the doctrine he felt bound to 
deliver ; which being frequently directed against 
the mercenary character of the priests, called 
down upon him their utmost vengeance. 





Let the young remember, that the character 
will “crop out” in the manners, in the little 
actions of life, and that if these are unex- 
ceptionable, and uniformly neat, methodical, 
prompt and energetic, these qualities will prove 
a passport to “ good places,” and to that thrift, 
which brings with it a quiet mind and length 
of days. 





From “ Good Words.” 


“6 Go to thine own house and show what great 
things the Lord hath done for thee.” 


“ Let us look at this sphere of missionary 
labor, in which every Christian is to be the mis- 
sionary agent. It is our own house. By this 
is meant that circle made up of our relations, 
friends, companions, and those with whom we 
come most into contact. The touse of the 
sailor may be his ship—of the soldier, his camp 
—of the working man, his fellow workmen. 
But many have a more fixed and abiding home 
—the home of domestic life, and of that blessed 
institution, the family, with the holy bonds of 
husband and wife, parents and children, mas- 
ters and servants ; yet including within a wider 
circle our friends and acquaintances who can- 
not but be influenced by what we ourselves are 
and by what we do. 

This is a mission field for every Christian ; 
and it is so for several reasons, which will at 
once suggest themselves to you. Our own house, 
fur example, has the first claim upon us. Char- 
ity, if it begins anywhere, begins here, where- 
ever it may end. Those in our own home are 
especially given us by God. They are ours, not 
from choice, but from Providence. We may 
select our acquaintances or friends; but those 
called our blood relations, our parents, brothers, 
and sisters, are selected for us and assigned to 
us as gifts to be accepted from God, and used 
according to His will. They are our own flesh 
and blood,—parts of our very selves,—bound 
up with us in the bundle of life. Even our 
friends or acquaintances, though chosen by us 
at first, cannot afterwards be cast off as if they 


held in those times, but into none of these did Friends 
obtrude themselves: Bowden’s Hist. I, 80. 
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did not belong to us. The choice we have 
made involves duty; and our duty is to make 
them, if possible, better and happier than we 
found them. 

The members of our home may be poor, and 
we may be wealthy ; they may be infirmin body 
or in mind, and we may be strong in both ;— 
they may be difficult to bear with in their tem- 
pers, and other infirmities, and we, by grace, 
may have overcome these evils; or, what is just 
as likely, may yet require patience and consider- 
ation from others, because of these our own 
failings. But in any case, the fact is, that God 
has given to us, as our special field of Christian 
, IMmissionary labor, our own family circlé, ‘ our 
_ house,’ which we dare not selfishly deny or cast 
away. And surely it is wise and merciful in our 
Father thus to commit to our charge those who 
are in a special sense one with us, and in whom 
we cannot, from the very instincts of our nature, 
but feel an interest more than in others, and to 
aid whom is “an holy religion of the heart.” 
The prophet (Isaiah 58th chapter) in awful lan- 
guage reproves the people in his day who pro- 
fessed to be religious, but of whom God said, 
“they seek me daily, and delight to know my 
ways, as a nation that did righteousness, and 
forsook not the ordinances of justice ; they take 
delight in approaching God.”’ They also fasted, 
and afflicted their'souls; and bowed down their 
heads as bulrushes. Yet in spite of all this, 
they had no real religion, for they had no real 
love. And the prophet is commanded to cry 
aloud, and spare not, but to tell God’s people 
their transgressions, and the house of David 
their sins. And he sums up their duties by 
this command, “ that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh.” Is not this one with our Lord’s 
teaching, that we show, and not hide, to our 
own house what great things the Lord has done 
for us? Let us then cheerfully accept home 
as the first, the most important sphere in which 
to live and labor as Christians. Our natural 
feelings will thus become a basis for spiritual 
religion, and the love of our dear friends be a 
noble preparation, for the love of our brethren 
and of mankind. It will prevent, moreover, 
our religion from evaporating into a mere empty 
sentiment, by thus giving it definite objects on 
which to act. The very differences that may ex- 
ist among the members of the houselold, and 
which I have already hinted at, thus become an 
education in the love which seeketh not her 
own. 

Again ;—to show to our own house what 
great things the Lord hath done for us, is the 
very duty which any kind of religious fervor 
demands, in order to prevent it from dying out 
like a fire that leaves nothing but ashes behind, 
or from being spent like a fresh flowing stream 
in mere noise and foam without doing any prac- 
tical good. Many a man or woman in the first 


glow of their new convictions in regard to un- 
seen realities, when truths formerly dead be- 
came alive and real to them—when they ex- 
perienced what is called “a revival,” have often 
been much more disposed to go forth as speak- 
ing missionaries to the world in general, than to 
go to their own house, and there remain, to 
show in quiet and peace what God has done for 
them. But the very excitement which is so 
congenial to them, is the very thing most hurt- 
ful to them; it tends to vanity, spiritual pride, 
and ultimately to heartless indifference. The 
life of unobtrusive manifestation of genuine 
piety at home is what they most need, and that 
just in proportion as they feel it to be an irk- 
some restraint upon their strong and enthusiastic 
feelings. T repeat it, that, if these feelings are 
not to be feelings only, belonging to the flesh, 
though they seem to belong to the spirit, and if 
they are not finally to pass off into thin air, 
leaving the soul dry and parched, they must be 
concentrated first of all on “our own house,” 
and there gather the strength made up of wis- 
dom and humility which will make them, if 
God will, to be of use to the “ whole city.” 

Once more: our religion, as seen in “ our 
own house,” is the best test of the reality of our 
Christian character. 

If I wish to know what a man really is, let 
me only know what he is at home, and what his 
intimate frends know him to be. Tell me 
what his temper, his ways, his influence are at 
home, and I will determine accordingly what he 
himself is. 

Our home, lastly, is the field which we can 
cultivate better than any other. Our intimate 
knowledge of its members ; our frequent oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact with them; and 
the innumerable links that bind us to each 
other, make it the first and the best place in 
which to exercise a good influence; in which to 
show what great things the Lord hath done for 
us ; and to make those we most love on earth 
partakers of our own spiritual blessings. We 
can do work at home which no one else can do 
as well as ourselves; for if we have nothing 
real to show at home, depend upon it we have 
nothing real to show abroad. 

We are further taught the way in which this 
home-mission work is to be carried on. It is 
chiefly by our life; by what we are. When the 
Lord has done great things for a man’s spirit, 
the things done will reveal themselves in the 
power and eloquence of a good life. The life 
within, of peace with God, and a desire to serve 
Him, will necessarily express itself by fitting 
word, look, and temper, by silence and by speech ; 
by what is done, and by the way of doing it; 
by what is left undone ; by those signs, in short, 
of moral health which are perceived and felt by 
all who come into contact with the missionary. 
The light within our dwelling emanating from 
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us may be dim, as if struggling through the 
mists of morning ; but it is light nevertheless, 
and not the old darkness. The life may be weak, 
but it is real. There will ever be that almost 
indescribable something in the whole bearing of 
the true man, who is in sympathy with God,— 
whether at the festive board, in a scene of sor- 
tow, or in times of family difficulty and be- 
reavement, as well as in the ordinary on-goings 
of every-day life,—which will impress the hearts 
of others with the conviction that this man sees 
some person who to them is invisible; that he 
leans upon, to them, an unknown arm ; that he 
enjoys a strength and a peace the world never 
gave; and that he has an actual possession of 
what is a practical power, able to mould his life 
and actions. And this kind of “ showing” 
what great things the Lord hath done—this 
kind of preaching in the family and among 
friends, is‘not the less influential, but the more 
80, from its unconsciousness and the absense of 
all effort or plan, and as being the natural ex- 
pression of what is real and habitual. 

And this influence of a good life does not ex- 
clude a more direct showing, by spoken word, 
of what the Lord has done for ourselves, and 
what He js willing and able to do for all. In- 
numerable opportunities will be given thus to 
make Christ known as the Saviour of sinners to 
those who know Him not. It may be to a young 
man as he is about to journey to a foreign land ; 
or during a walk with a companion in a summer 
evening ; or when visiting a dying friend at 
midnight, when all the house is still ; or when 
amidst the afflictions and desolation of a bereaved 
family ;—iu these, and many similar instances, 
he who has experienced the patience, forbear- 
ance, and goodness of the Lord, can speak to 
others the fitting word in sympathy and gentle- 
ness, which will deliver their feet from falling 
and their minds from going down to the pit, and 
bring to them life, liberty, and peace. If w 
only desire to “do good unto all, as we have an 
opportunity,” depend upon it, God will give the 
opportunity. If we only realize that it is in- 
deed “ more blessed to give than to receive,” 
we should have more to give and a deeper bless- 
ing to receive. 

Now, these opportunities of showing the com- 
passion of our Lord to ourselves are really given 
to every member of the household. The Chris- 
tian servant in the kitchen, the Christian nurse 
among the children or beside the sick bed, the 
Christian old man in the arm-chair beside the 
fire, each and all, if themselves good, cannot 
choose but bestow lasting good, in some form, 
by their unselfish life, their humility, gentle- 
ness, faith, and love. By simply doing their 
duty as Christians, they may be ministers of 
Christ, and epistles written by the finger of the 
Spirit, which all can read. In prescribing this 
home mission work, we cannot say to the feeblest 
















member of the body, we have no need for thee- 
That decrepid or infirm one, who has been con- 
fined to a sick-bed for years, who has never 
known one day’s health since she was received 
into her mother’s arms, and pressed to her 
bosom with that special tenderness which the 
weak draw forth from a mother’s yearning 
heart ; or that sick one to whom the glories of 
the midnight sky, the beauty of the summer 
field, are unknown, may, nevertheless, be the 
greatest gifts of God to the house in which they 
live or die, and most eloquent and influential 
missionaries. For the peaceful and submissive 
spirit of the sufferer, the cheerful smile, the 
words of meekness and acts of considerate love, 
all show day and night what the Lord has done. 
Such a missionary is like the beauteous rainbow 
that rests upon the bosom of the sky, unbroken 
by the strong wind and sto-my tompest, appear- 
ing indeed more bright from the darkness with 
which it is surrounded, reflecting the light of 
heaven through misty tears, and bending over 
our earthly home as the sign of a holy covenant 
of peace. Ah, my friends, realize as above all 
price—above all gifts of rank, of talent, and 
fortune—the gift of one person in your family 
who has experienced, and can show forth, what 
great things the Lord hath done for him or her. 

Such is the mission of the members of the 
Christian Church. It originates in the renewed 
heart, and it works in the house. But it need 
not be circumscribed within such narrow limits. 
There, indeed, it first bestows its riches ; but by 
giving, these are increased. It pours forth its 
streams of charity there, but these only make 
the charity more abundant; and accordingly, 
when the fitting time cdmes, God will give to 
the home missionary other poor and needy ones 
on which to lavish his affections; other thirsty 
and parched deserts which he can refresh and 
gladden. For it may happen to him at home as 
it did to the Gadarene demoniac, who, after 
showing in his own house “ what the Lord hath 
done for him,” at last proclaimed the glad 
tidings to “ the whole city.” He who thus uses 
his own talent for the good of his family, may 
receive from the Lord ten talents more to use 
for the good of his country and of the world.” 





Fraternity.—As long as men regard one 
another as they now do, that is, as little better 
than the brutes, they will continue to treat one 
another brutally. Each will strive, by craft or 
skill, to make others his tools. -There can be 
no spirit of brotherhood, no true peace, any 
farther than men come to understand their 
affinity with and relation to God, and the infin- 
ite purpose for which he gave them life. As 
yet these ideas are treated as a kind of spiritual 
romance; and the teacher who really expects 
men to see in themselves and one another the 
children of God, is smiled at as a visionary. 
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The reception of this plainest truth of Chris- 
tianity would revolutionize society, and create 
relations among men not dreamed of at the 
present day. A union would spring up, com- 
pared with which our present friendships would 
seem estrangements. Men would know the im- 
port of the word Brother, as yet nothing but a 
word to multitudes. None of us can conceive 
the change of manners, the new courtesy and 
sweetness, the mutual kindness, deference and 
sympathy, the life and energy of efforts for so- 
cial melioration, which are to spring up, in 
proportion as men shall penetrate beneath the 
body to the spirit, and shall learn what the 
lowest human being is. Then insults, wrongs, 
and oppressions, now hardly thought of, will 
give a deeper shock than we receive from 
crimes, which the laws punish with death. 
Then man will be sacred in man’s right; and 
to injure him will be regarded as open hostility 
to God.— Channing. 


Lyceum lectures should be connected into a 











































by lectures upon literary and other subjects, 
might be so arranged as to lead by successive 
steps to a clear comprehension of the elements 
of natural history, as far as they can be pre- 
sented in so short a time. 

With a view to prefacing such a course, in 
which his friend Dr. J. G. Hunt had consented 
to take a share, he presented to view the first 
grand classification into which all material 
things are divided—organic and inorganic bo- 
dies. The points of difference between these 
were exhibited in a syllabus on the black- board, 
which the members desiring to study the sub- 
ject were invited to copy. Organic bodies— 
Ist, Invariably originate from a parent, whether 
vegetable or animal; this law holds good uni- 
versally ; the cell, seed, or ovum, is the only 
source of this kind of growth, while the inor- 
ganic have no such origin. 2d. Organic struc- 
tures have a definite duration; they live only 
their allotted time; or rather, every individual 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 5, 1864. term ofits existence, while the inorganic, rocks 
oo and stones, subsist in their natural condition 
indefinitely. 3d. In shape, organized substan- 
ces ate generally rounded, the ultimate cell, 
the seed, the leaf and all parts, are bounded by 
curves ; while in the inorganic world, angles 
prevail, beautiful crystals of quartz, alum, &c., 
were here shown in contrast to a hanging basket 
of growing and flowering plants. 4th. Organ- 
ized bodies were shown to grow by internal 
deposites, inorganic, by accretion or deposite 
upon their outer surface ; this important differ- 
ence was illustrated and explained. 5th. Or- 
ganized substances have a determined size for 
each species; for although individuals vary 
somewhat, there is a normal size, and a limit 
beyond which they never grow ; inorganic sub- 
tances increase indefinitely as long as new ma- 
terial is furnished them. 6th. Organic sub- 
stances have a tendency to decompose, ferment, 
or putrify, inorganic are permanent. 7th. The 
composition of organic substances is complex— 
they contain at least three elements; the ele- 
ments of inorganic substances are grouped by 
twos; this fact was somewhat illustrated and 
explained, but it was said to include one of the 
great leading ideas in chemistry, which would 
require an entire lecture, or, perhaps, a series 
of lectures to present it in its completeness. 
8th. Organic structures are soft and elastic ; 
inorganic, hard and solid. 9th. Organic ma- 
terials are heterogeneous; inorganic, homoge- 
neous. This fact was illustrated by reference 
to the revelations of the microscope, as well as 
to those of chemical experiments. 10th. Or- 
ganic substances are decomposable but cannot 
be reconstructed ; inorganic substances can be 
formed wherever the elements can be brought 


On the Ist of the present month, the new 
Constitution of the State of Maryland went in- 
to effect, by the proclamation of the Governor. 
In issuing his proclamation, Governor Bradford 
informs, that 30,174 ballots have been cast for 
the Constitution, and 29,760 ballots against it. 
One of the provisions of this instrument is, that 
slavery and involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, shall forever cease in the State of Mary- 
land. And by this act 100,000 men, women 
and children, who have heretofore been held as 


slaves, are made absolutely and unconditionally 
free. 
soninanciipsnaiasiaisian 

Frrenps’ Socra, Lyceum.—The first meet- 
ing of Friends’ Social Lyceum, Philadelphia, 
was held in the Library-room on the 18th ult. 
The business related chiefly to the Rules and 
Regulations for the present season; Report of 
the Treasurer, &c. At the second meeting, 
on Third day evening, the 25th ult., Edward 
Parrish delivered a lecture upon Organic and 
Inorganic Substances. 

After calling attention to the deep interest 
and instruction pertaining to the contemplation 
of the Natural Universe, he explained the im- 
portance of proceeding, in.a study of such vast 
extent, by gradual advancement from the sim- 
ple and obvious classifications, to the more com- 
plex and difficult. He proposed, that with a 
view to substantial instruction, a portion of the 


continuous course, which, though interspersed ~ 


in each genus and species has a limit to the” 
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together under favorable circumstances for 
their union. 11th. Organized structures have a 
power of conceiving and re-producing their 
parts; a wound in a plant or animal heals in 
consequence of this,—in some animals a limb 
cut off, rapidly grows again; an unorganized 
12th. Organ- 
ized beings appropriate and assimilate materials 
into their structure, in a way quite unknown 
among inanimate things. 

The functions of organized life were shown 
to be of the highest degree of interest, involv- 
ing a study’of vegetable and animal Physiology ; 
the lowest manifestations of life—force,—are 
called by the modern term veyetable, next 
come those called animal, and highest and pre- 
eminent are the huminal, pertaining to man. 
These may be otherwise characterized as vital 
and sensitive, belonging to plants, the latter to 
a very limited degree ; the sensitive and intel- 
lectual belonging to animals, the latter to a lim- 
ited degree ; and the intellectual and moral 
belonging to man, the former giving him do- 
minion over the inferior orders of creation and 
fitting him to comprehend, to some extéiit, the 
wisdom and power of the Almighty, the latter 
giving him a sense of his obligations to his 
fellow men, raising him in feeling and senti- 
ment towards the author of his being, and mak- 
ing him but “a little lower than the angels.” 


YardleyTaylor, a friend from Loudon County, 
Virginia, then made some remarks on the cir- 
culation of the sap iw plants, which led to an 
interesting discussion of the subject. 








Diep, suddenly, on the 15th of 10th month, 1864, 
SamueL Ocpen; a member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting. 


, on the 14th of 10th month, 1864, NatHanter 
Starsuck, aged 87 years; an elder of Troy Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. His passage to the “home of his 
rest” was as calm and peaceful as his life had been. 
He was confined to the house but about one week, 
and to the bed not one day: he was sitting on the 
side of his bed, when, falling back, he gave a gasp 
and all was over. The casket no longer contained 
the jewel,—he was no longer there; but free from 
care and toil, he entered upon that life where the 
weary soul finds rest. To him how great the 
change! bowed down by the weight of four score 
and seven years, he closed his eyes in sickness and 
in pain, and opened them in his bright spirit home. 
Thus closed a long life of usefulness! His kind and 
genial heart having won him friends wherever he 
went, his departure has created a void in our midst. 
Possessing the confidence of his fellow-citizens, he 
had held a number of important pudlic trusts, but 
he did not allow them to interfere with his regular 
attendance of meeting, or with the duties connected 
with the welfare of the religious Society of which 
he was an estimable member. 


——, on the 21st of 10th month, 1864, at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Joun Paes, in the 84th year of his 
age; a member of White Water Monthly Meeting. 
He was unable to attend his particular meeting for 





months; but seemed altogether resigned to wait his 
Heavenly Father's cal,—death was swallowed up 
in victory. 


——, on the 9th of 10th month, 1864, of disease 
of the liver and typhoid fever, Lewis L., son of 
Caleb and Pamelia Harlan, aged 21 years; a mem- 
ber of Alum Creek MOnthly Meeting, Ohio. He bore 
his sufferings with Christian patience, and a few 
days before the solemn close, gave a lively evidence 
to those around him, that he was prepared for a hap- 
py immortality, admonishing them to be also ready. 


——_—_+~eoe- 


The Educational Executive Committee, will meet 
on Sixth-day morning, 11th month 11th, at 11 
o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





“ He that would be truly rich, ought to labor 
not so much to increase his wealth, as to 
diminish his desire of having; because he that 
appointeth no bounds to his desire, is always 
poor and needy.” —Plato. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR THE FREED- 
MEN. 


“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” resumed its 
labors on the 4th inst. The co-operation of 
Friends in the country and adjacent towns in 
making garments for these destitute people is 
earnestly desired. By the joint efforts of this 
and the auxiliary sewing societies 13,212 gar- 
ments were made during the last year, involv- 
ing an outlay of $10,690 51. 

The price of material and the expense of 
cutting the garments having greatly increased, 
such societies as have among their numbers 
competent and economical cutters who are will- 
ing to assume that duty, will please signify it 
when making their application for work. 

From the facilities for purchasing goods at 
the wholesale storesyof the city, and among 
merchants favorable to the cause, there will be 
great advantage in the country societies con- 
tributing what funds they may raise directly to 
this Association, instead of purchasing material 
in their own neighborhoods. This course was 
generally pursued last year to mutual satis- 
faction. 

Part-worn clothing will be gladly received. 
Reports of the labors of the Association can 
be had by application to either of the Secreta- 
ries, or to the Treasurer. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Harriet E. Stockly, Corresponding Secretary, 
1017 Cherry Street. 

Contributions in money to Margaret A. Gris- 
com, Treasurer, 1028 Arch Street. 

Contributions in goods and clothing should 
be sent to Alfred H. Love, 2T2 Chestnut 
Street. By order of the Association. 

EnizaBetu J. Ferris, Secretary. 

10th mo. 4th, 1864. 
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_ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GOVERNMENT DBAPTS-——-THE EXEMPTION 
LAWS. 


Some remarks by Gideon Frost, in your last 
number, on an Editorial copied into this paper 
from Friends’ Review, need @rrection and brief 
notice. He thinks there is no parallelism be- 
tween the case of taking an affirmation in lieu 
of an oath, and that oF caring for the freed 
people and sick and wounded soldiers instead 
of bearing arms. He has a right to enjoy his 
opinion. The writer of the Editorial has reason 
to believe that thousands of readers do not 
agree with that opinion. 


G. F. says, “the Review slides over” “the 
payment of the $300 commutation fine,” “ with- 
out specification.” This representation is not 
correct. Referring to the “ indiscriminate care 
of the sick and wounded in military hospitals,” 
the Editorial says: “ On this subject our opin- 
ions have not been withheld.” If G. F. had 
read the Review, he would have found that, 
since the war commenced, the Editor has re- 
peatedly expressed the opinion that it is incor 
sistent with Friends’ principles to give an in- 
discriminate care and support to the sick and 
wounded in military hospitals—because these 
furm a necessary part of the military system. 
In individual cases, where the sick and wounded 
are so far disabled as to be released from their 
obligation to return to the army, it is probable | 
few Friends would object to rendering them 
needful aid. The Review, then, did not “slide 
over” the matter. 


War thinks the provisions of the Exemption act 
perfectly consistent with those principles. 

G. F. has entirely perverted the object of 
the Review in quoting the remark of a cor- 
respondent that “it is the least of our business 
to study to invent crosses and sacrifices.” The 
intention was, not to “taunt” or “ upbraid, 


but to caution against taking unnecessary bur- , 


dens upon ourselves, or offering sacrifices not 
really required. There are morbid as well as 
enlightened consciences; and while the latter 
should be assiduously cultivated, it is highly 
important to our happiness and usefulness that 
we should guard against being afflicted with 
the former. 

It is to be inferred from the essay of G. F. 
that’ he is quite willing that Friends should be 
released by the Government from military ser- 
vices: does he assume that they owe no other 
service, and that the Government has no right 
to require any service of them? oa 

Like some others who agree with him in 
opinion on this subject, G. F. seems to think that 
those who, in being classed by the Government 
as n batants and relieved from bearing 
arms, feel that they are at liberty to peaform 
other services for their country—whetber cen- 
sidered in lieu of military service or not—are 
not “desirous of preserving a conscience void 
of offence toward both God and man,” but are 
“deficient in their duty to their Maker,” and 
suppose they “can conciliate the favor of the 
Almighty hy sacrifices to human governments. 

I trust, however, that it would do him injustice 
if this interpretation were placed upon _. om 


G. F. says, ‘‘ There are probably some who | concluding paragraphs. 


have not been informed that the Confederate 
Congress [has] passed a law exempting Friends 
from all military service whatever.” This would 
be truly gratifying information if it was cor- 
rect. Will G. F. be so kind as to furnish his 
evidence? He further sf&tes, “It is a remark- 
able fact, but not less [more] remarkable than 
true, that the heads of thé War Department at 
Washington appear to profess a more correct 
and appreciative view of the consistency of our 
Discipline against paying, a commutation tax 
than many-of the members, not only of our 
own, but the other branch of the Society.” 
G. F. does not appear to be aware of the fact 
that the Exemption bill was drawn up by Sec- 
retary Stanton and passed by Congress at his 
desire. He does not regard the care of the 
freedmen and of the sick and wounded as a 
penalty imposed for refusing to fight; nor the 
payment of $300 as a “ commutation fine.” In 
the first place, he grants absolute exemption 
from bearing arms,,and hep assigns a certain 
proportion of* conscientious persons to the per- 
formance of duties which he supposes are not 
inconsistent with their religious principles. So 
far as the writer has learned, the Secretary of 


10th mo., 1864. 


From the American Messenger. 

. CHILDREN’S REPROOFS. 

I was one day reproving a little orphan boy 
for using such words as “ goodness,” ‘‘ mercy,” 
as exclamations. I told him it was only a mild 
way of swearing, which, if unchecked, might 
lead to open profanity ; that those exclamations 


referred to various attributes of God, such as . 


his mercy, goodness and graciousness, and should 
not be so thoughtlessly used. 

He seemed grieved and ashamed, for he had 
not thought that in saying these things he, was 
taking God’s name in vain, and disobeying the 
command of Christ to let our conversation be, 

“Yea, yea” —“ nay, nay.” 

As we were talking, a prattling boy who stood 
near said, “ But, ma’am, everybody, even good 
Christians, have little ways of swearing. They 
say, ‘upon my word,’ and, ‘to save me;’ and | 
heard you say ‘mercy’ once.” 

I felt reproved, as I stood in the presence of 
a little child who had so plainly rebuked me I 
owned my error, and asked him to remind me 
if he heard me use any of the unnecessary and 
forbidden words again. Perhaps some other 
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parents who are jealously watching the conduct 
of the “little ones at home,” and striving to 
train them for Christ, may profit by this innocent 
reproof. 

I know one little girl whose teacher had 
tanght her to check the beginnings of sin 
against the third commandment. One day 
when she came home from school, where she 
had been watching and correcting herself, she 
said, “ Mother, you say, ‘bless me,’ and Miss 
Brown says it is wrong to say apy such things ” 
Instead of being offended, her mother replied, 
“T know it, Jessie, and am very sorry I have 
the habit; and if you will remind me when I 
say it, I will give you six-pence each time for 
your mission-box.” So Jessie did as she was 
bid, and her dear mother overcame the habit, 
but it cost her more money and watchful effort 
than she thought possible. 

May we not learn some important lessons 
from these young immortal plants ever blossom- 
ing about our pathway ? 

s sentinel 
MEMORY. 
A pen—to register ; a key— 

That winds through secret wards, 
Are well assigned to Memory 

By allegoric bards. 

As aptly also, might be given 
A pencil to her hand ; 


That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart’s demand. 


That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refines, 
And clothes in brighter hues; 
Yet, like a tool of Fancy, works, 
Those spectres to dilate, 
That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 
OQ! that ou? lives whieh flee so fast, 
In piirity were snch, 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil’s touch. 
Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene; 
Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene. 
With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, e 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 


WorpDswortTu. 





AFTER A SILENT MEETING. 


WRITTEN BY A LADY—A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
* FRIENDS. 
Silent! then ye heard not 
My beloved’s greeting! 
Knew not bow we kept our tryst, 
The parting and the meeting. 


Heard ye not my moaning 
As I told my sorrow? 
Nor His blessed words of hope, 
“ Joy cometh on the morrow”? 
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Heard ye not the whisper 
Of my soul confessing ? 

Nor His faithful “ I forgive, 
Peace to thee, and blessing?” 

Then indeed was silence! 
Surely you could hear it, 

With its low “ amen! amen!” 
Falling on my spirit, 

The amen grew louder, 
Like an anthem pealing, 

As it answered to the voice, 
All His will revealing. 


Will—that I should suffer, 
Share His crown of sorrow! 

Loving service give to-day, 
Reign with him to-morrow! 


Heard ye that “ To-morrow!’ 
As the angel8 o’er us 
Sang in hallelujahs loud 
The triumphant chorus? 
Heard ye that “ Forever!” 
As in holy visiot§ 
My beloved bore my soul 
Far to Faith’s fruition ? 


Heard ye His low promise : 
“ Never will I leave thee; 
Be thou faithful unto death ; 
A crown of Life 1 give thee!” 


Oh then call not “ silent” 
Hours so full of singing! 
Even now from wall to wall, 
Hear the echoes ringing! 


——_ -_ +0 


FALL WEEDS. 


Next Summer perhaps some owner of & 
garden will wonder how so many weeds came 
there. If we go there this fall, ere the frost 
stops their vitality, where we thought we had 
cleared off all the weeds in the summer, here and 
there, some lowly red root or pigweed, scarce 
rising high eaough for our notice, has bloomed 
and is going to seed, and the whole area where 
we thought all was clean will be full of their 
seeds. Young plants of the shepherd sprouts, 
and perhaps chickweed ivy, are thriving nicely, 
and next spring will cover the garden surface 
with a.green mantle, much to the gardener’s 
increase of labor to destroy. The gardener finds 
he is never secure from trouble while vegeta- 
tion can grow, and that there is no time to be 
idle. 

This is often the counterpart of our spirit- 
ual life. We resolve to keep the garden of the 
heart clean, and not allow the weeds to choke 
the good plants the great Gardener has planted. 
Wecut up thestalwart weedsin the summer when 
they are most conspicuous and die easily. We 
feel proud of our garden, and Others seeing its 
beauty admire it, and flatter us too on our: suc- 
cess. Our work is ye imagine; and as 
the autumn of lif€ approaches we can rest 
from our labors, for we imagine we have killed 
all the weeds, and there are né more to grow. 
This is too often the danger of the Christian. 
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Little weeds spring up unobserved, and are full 
of seed. They. are not so conspicuous as the 
tall weeds of summer, but they bear seed for 
eternity. We, thinking our garden is so clean, 
let in a self-complacency or pride of opinion, 
and a consequent dislike to be opposed, grows 0 
us. We think our views are not entertained 
with the respect that is due by the young, and 
are hurt. The little weeds of impatience and 
peevishness in¢rease, and perhaps also an indul- 
gence of the appetite, thinking age requires it. 
The weeds of sectarianism, which we thought 
destroyed in early life, again spring up, and if 
we are made much use of in meeting appoint- 
ments that spirit of forbearance to the erring, 
and patient waiting for the early and latter rain 
is lost. We might carry the analogy further, 
but a few remarks will suffice to show us that we 
are only safe while on the watch through every 
eriod of life. Thesedthoughts were suggested 
in a recent walk in our own garden, and they 
were full of instruction. We are surrounded 
by instructors, would we open our eyes to per- 
ceive them. Every step of the Christian trav- 
eller, every. exercise he passes through, is but an 
antitype of a law in nature. The prophets, patri- 
archs, apostles, and our blessed Example, ever 
looked to the laws and relations of earthly things 
to exemplify the deepest spiritual truths; and the 
figures used by them nothing can exceed. They 
communed with nature as well as their Maker, 
they observed her phenomena, and being origi- 
nal thinkers, could portray the dealings of Deity 
with the souls of men, in language so strikingly 
elucidated by natural causes and effects, that all 
might understand. They had few ornone of the 
labors and writings of others to refer to, and 
if some of those called to the ministry now had 
the same originality, and illustrated the Gospel 
truths they offered from the same beautiful foun- 
tain of instruction in nature’s fields, they might 
be far more useful, and easily understood. The 
most attractive ministers in other societies are 
those that go out for proofand elucidation to oc- 
currences of every day life, and the laws of mat- 
ter that surround them, and use other language 
than a mere repetition of texts, so long used 
that the mind grows weary, and seeks for some- 
thing more fresh and lively. I. H. 





Atways Happy.—aAn Italian bishop strug- 
gling through great difficulties without repio- 
ing, met with much opposition in his episcopal 
functions without betraying the least impa- 
tience. One of his intimate friends, who 
highly admired those virtues which he thought 
it impossible to imitateggnce asked the prelate 
if he could impart the'se@tct of being always 
easy. “Yes,” replied the old man, “I can 
teach you my secret, and with great facility. 
It consists in making a right use of my eyes.” 
His friend begged him to explain himself. 


LL 
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“ Most willingly,” returned the bishop. “In 
whatever state I am, I first look up to heaven, 
and remember that my principal business here 
is to get there; I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind how small a space, I 
shall occupy in it when I come to be interred, 
I then look around in the world, and observe 
what multitudes there are in all respects more 
unhappy than myself. Thus I learn where 
true happiness is placed, where all our cares 
must end, and what little reason I have to re- 
pine or complain.” ~ ' 

From the British Quarterly. 

THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 

(Continued from page 541.) 

Harvey, Jenner, Palmer, of Bath, of whom 
we have antecedently spoken and scores of 
other discoverers and philanthropists, were less 
fortunate than the late post-office secretary. 
Sir Rowland Hill was not only allowed to re- 
tire on his full salary of £2,000 per annum, 
but Lord Palmerston gave notice that the pen- 
sion should be continued to Lady Hill in the 
event of her ladyship surviving her husband.* 
Since this notice was given by the premier, an 
influential deputation of the house waited on 
the first minister of the crown, strongly urging 
that in place of the deferred pension to Lady 
Hill, a parliamentary grant, sufficient, though 
reasonable, should be made at once to the late 
secretary. 

We do not say that the social, moral, and 
commercial results of the famous penny post- 
age have not been singularly wondrous and 
beneficial, and that Mr. Hill does not deserve 
all that has been done for him by ministers, by 
his private friends and admirers, by the com- 
mercial and manufacturing community, and by 
the public at large. We think the late post- 





office secretary fully deserves every farthing - 


that has been paid, or that may be hereafter paid 
to him, whether as annuity or a gratuity; we 
think he deserves the order of K. C. B., which 
he obtained ; aud further, that he deserves to 
have his merits and name commemorated by a 
statue intended to be erected at Birmingham 
in his honor. But how few are there in this ter- 
rene world of ours who obtain a tithe of their 
deserts? Neither Harvey, nor Jenner, nor 
Newton, nor Locke, were properly rewarded by 
their country. Newton, indeed, passed many 
years of bis life in straitened circumstances, 
and never had any employment. which pro- 
duced him more than from £1200 to £1500 per 


*Since the text was writtet)—namely, on the even- 
ing of Monday, the 6th of June—the lord chancellor 
in the one house, and Viscount Palmerston in the 
other, communicated a message of the queen of her 
majesty’s gracious intention to confer on Sir Row- 
land Hill a sum of £20,000 and asking her faithful 
commous to make provision for the same. 
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annum, while Locke’s commissionership of ap- 
peals gave him only the miserable pittance of 
£200 a year. Itis the good fortune of Sir 
Rowland Hill to have flourished in more liber- 
al times, when merit is fittingly acknowledged 
and rewarded. 

The discovery of Sir Rowland Hill was not 
a brilliant and wonderful, so much as a useful 
discovery, and there can be no doubt that he 
worked out all the details with a patience, a 
perseverance, and a judgment sure and uner- 
ring. When the system of penny postage had 
been in operation two years it was found that 
the success of the scheme had surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations. It almost entire- 
ly prevented’ breaches of the law and that illi- 
cit correspondence by which the revenue had 
long been defrauded. Commercial transactions 
as to very small amounts were chiefly manged 
through the post: small money-orders were 
constantly transmitted from town to town and 
from village to village, the business of the 
money-order office having increased twenty-fold. 
No men are more indebted to the system of the 
penny post than literary men, publishers, and 
printers—manuscripts and proof sheets now 
passing to and fro from one end of the kingdom 
to the other with care, cheapness and celerity. 
Common carriers, too, are greatly benefited by 
the penny postage. Pickford & Co now dis- 
patch by post more than ten times the number 
of letters they dispatched in 1839. Mr. 
Charles Knight, the London publisher, stated 
that the penny postage stimulated every branch 
of his trade, and brought the country booksel- 
lers into daily communication with the London 
houses. Mr. Bagster, the publisher of the 
Polyglot Bible, in twenty-four languages, sta- | employed at an enormous expense to cross the 
ted to Mr. Hill that the revision which he was|chaonel, Letter-sorting is now carried on not- 
just giving to his work would, on the old sys-| only in the trains but on board the packets, near- 
tem, have cost him £1500 in postage alone, | ly all the post-office work for immediate deliv- 
and that the Bible could not be printed but|ery being accomplished between London and 
for the penny post. One of the princpal advo- | Dublin and Dublin and London respectively. 
cates for the repeal of the Corn Laws stated (To be concluded.) 
that the objects of the league were achieved 
two years earlier than otherwise, owing to 
the introduction of cheap postage. Conduc- 
tors of schools and educational. establishments 
stated how people were learning every where 
to write for the first time, in order to enjo 
the benefits of a free correspondence. In al 
the large towns, too, it was remarked that 
night-classes were springing up for teaching 
writing to adults. As the system made pro- 
gress with the public, Mr. Hill’s recommenda- 
tions and improvements extended and expand- 
ed. A cheap registration started into exist- 
ence, simplification was introduced in the mode 
of sorting letters, slits were suggested in 
the doors of houses, restriction as to the weight 
of parcels was removed, and a book rate was 
established. It was algo suggested that railway 


stations should have post-offices connected with 
them, and that sorting should be done in the 
train and in the packets. The union of the 
two corps of general and district letter-carriers, 
the establishment of district offices, and an 
hourly delivery instead of every two hours, 
were also suggested by Mr. Hill, and, after be- 
ing strenuously combated by the authorities, 
carried by the indefatigable secretary. 

The amalgamation of the general post and 
what were called the London district carriers 
did not take place till 1855, when the Duke 
of Argyll was postmaster-general. For this 
amalgamation Mr. Hill had been striving from 
the commencement. It avoided the waste 
of time, trouble and expense consequent on 
two bodies of men—the one being paid at a 
much higher rate of wages—going over the 
same ground. 

A more important step than this was in the 
division of London into ten districts. Under 
the new arrangement, instead of district letters 
being carried from the receiving houses to the 
chief office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to be 
there sorted and re-distributed, they were sort- 
ed and distributed at the district office ac- 
cording to their address. An important part 
of the new scheme was, that London should be 
considered in the principal post-offices as ten 
different towns, each with its own center of o 
erations, and that the letters should be assorted 
and dispatched on this principle. A new and 


































tween England and Ireland on the Ist cf Octo- 
ber, 1860. Night and day mail trains have 
from that date been run from Enuston-square 
to Holyhead, and special steamers have been 





[From the Agriculturist.) 
MANAGEMENT OF DOMESTICS. 


The scarcity of “ good help” is only equalled 
by the infrequency of good mistresses. The 
few who know how to we domestics, usually 
have faithful service, so that in general more 
than half the blame for servants’ faults should 
be shared by their employers. This may seem 
harsh but remember, that the employed are, as 
a class, of inferior capacity, needing direction, 
and most likely to go wrong without it. From 
her position the mistress has it in her power to 
guide those not de inedly intractable or 
helplessly stupid, and it is her duty to do it,— 
failing in this she sacrifices much domestic 
comfort, and inflicts positive injury on her de- 
pendents. A large proportion of servants are 


special service was brought into operation be- . 
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foreign immigrants, ignorant of our customs, 
needing to be taught almost every thing pertain- 
ing to house-keeping, and requiring no small 
stock of patience on the part of those who un- 
dertake the task. Lack of this quality is the 
beginning of half the house-keeper’s troubles. 
Something goes wrong, and the girl at once 
“ gets ascolding.” In most cases, kindly poivt- 
ing out the error, showing a personal interest in 
the improvement of the girl, and judiciously 
praising every attempt at better performance, 
will keep alive not only kindly feeling but a 
constant endeavor to please. The girl should be 
plainly directed as to what is expected of her, 
and there should be an inflexible requirement 
of obedience to all household regulations. This 
may call for no little firmness, but it should be 
so blended with gentleness that no needless oppo- 
sition be provoked. Human nature everywhere 
rebels against harshness, but is attracted by 
kindness of manner. A-judicious mistress will 
plan to lighten the labours of her domestics. 
A girl who sees a en on the part of her 
mistress to make work merely to keep her busy, 
will very naturally and justly take it as easy. as 


possible. If, however, there be a prospect of 


finishing up, and enjoying a little leisure each 
day, it will stimulate to cheerful and active 
performance of duty. Service at housework, is 
at best, uotran inviting employment, not one 
which parents would generally choose for a 
daughter; let this fact be kept in mind, and 
have its influence in awaking feelings of sym- 
pathy as well as inciting just dealing toward 
those whom circumstances have placed in the 
position of domestics. . 





. From the (British) Messenger. 
DULL CHILDREN. 


One would be disposed to conclude that the 
number of dull children of each sex was very 
large, were we to form our judgment on the 
positive assertions of many teachers. You en- 
ter into a school, and seea class under instruc- 
tion, and you observe some children at the bot- 
tom over whom the questions pass rapidly with- 
out receiving any answer. The teacher tells 

ou that it is no use expecting any answer from 
them, “they are so dull,”—probably he will 
say “stupid.” Yet, strong as this evidence 
appears to be, I am inclined to think that the 
proportion of really dull children is much 
less than we should be led to suppose. I in- 
variably find the number of dunces in a class 
to. be in the inverse ratio of the teacher’s qual- 
ifications. If he is endued with knowledge, 
good temper, and patience—indispensable re- 
uirements—although you find in his class chil- 
ren of various capacities, it isa question if you 
find a dunce among them. Now this fact leads 
to the inference, that the notion as to the prev- 
alence of dullness in children is to be ascribed 


to the incompetence or negligence of those who 
undertake to train them, rather than to the in- 
capacity of the pupils. 

That there is such a thing as positive and 
extreme dullness is not to be denied. It con- 
sists in very great difficulty in taking in an 
idea, slowness of attention and memory, and 
usually slowness of action also. This cloudy 
state of intellect may clear away as age advan- 
ces; while it lasts, however, it must ‘be taken 
as it is, and made the best of. Unpromising 
as it may be, there are faculties there which 
are capable of improvement. Only let chil- 
dren be treated according to their mental stat- 
ure. Proportion the burden to the shoulders, 
and do not expect from the weak the same 
amount or kind of labor which you expect from 
the robust. Yet there are some teachers who 
treat incapacity as a fault, to be rebuked and 
punished. Thisis at once unreasonable and cruel. 
In some there is also an unhappy tendency 
to make a butt of a dull child, at which to aim 
the shafts of their wit and sarcasm. Such con- 
duct is unworthy of a man. It is cowardly; 


it cannot be replied to by the unfortunate ob-’ 


ject of it, nor by his class-mates, the more no- 
ble-spirited of whom may yet burn with secret 
indignation. And it is disgraceful, just as 
much as it would be to ridicule the loss of a 
child’s eye, or the distortion of a child’s limb. 
There are no children, however dull, unless 
actually idiots, whose faculties are not capable 
of development. Only let not the instruction 
be of an unsuitable kind or quality, or admin- 
istered in a repulsive manner. Among the 
minds reputed dull, are not unfrequently found 
those whose powers are naturally strong, but 
remain latent for a time until elicited by some 
genial influence. Indeed, it has been remarked 
that many men eminent for the depth and 
massiveness of their mental powers, have in 
childhood been considered dull. The finest 
timber is, in its earliest stages, the slowest of 
growth. The poplar and willow shoot forth 
rapidly, and were we not previously acquainted 
with their nature, we might anticipate that 
these would result in stately and majestic 
trees. The oak, on the contrary, is of slow de- 
velupment, and long in attaining to maturity. 
And a similar diversity may often be seen in 
the unfolding of the mental faculties. Nature 
in these, asif other cases, must be allowed to take 
its course. Yet, although we cannot control, 
}we may aid its operations. There is little 
doubt that in those minds where the faculties 
lie for a time dormant, the slumber remains 
unbroken only because the secret of dispersin 
it is unknown or not employed. Once touc 

the right chord, and the awakening mind re- 
sponds. The child becomes conscious of a 
new being opening up within him, and de- 
lights in the exercise of his newly-discovered 
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powers. I am no advocate of the hot-bed men- 
tal system, which endeavors to force the youth- 
ful faculties to a premature development. This 
is in every view to be deprecated. It is injuri- 
ous to both mind and body. Yet, on the other 
hand, I would not expose a child to influences 
adverse to the healthy development of its facul- 
ties; I would place the seed or tender plant.in 
a soil congenial to it. I would not set the 
acorn or the sapling oak in a situation where the 
nutriment would be too scant, or its surround- 
ings hurtful, but so that the sun and air, soil 
and moisture would all be in its favor. 

Let it be remembered that ideas are food to 
the mind. In proportion as it receives and di-| bling-block lies, and take it out of the way. 
gests them, it gains strength and expands, and| One remark more, and that is to enter my 
puts forth its powers. Knowledge, whatever| protest against the memoriter system, which, to 
its subject, consists of a succession of ideas.| the disgrace of the middle of the nineteenth 
The success of a teacher, then, depends on his| century, is still to be met with in schools. It 
presenting what he has to impart in such ajinvariably marks an incompetent teacher. . 
form, that it can be clearly comprehended, and | It reduces all the pupils to the single test of 
in such a quantity, that it shall not weary or| memory, and leaves the superior powers uncul- 
overload the mind. Quintillian remarks “ that | tivated, and so brings under the stigma of dull- 
the youthful mind is like a narrow-necked | ness all who are not endowed with more mem- 
bottle ; to fill it you must pour in the liquid,| ory than understanding. It is true that the 
not with a stream, but drop by drop.” Nor is} memory should be kept in exercise, but let the 
this all. It must be the aim of the teacher to| understanding go along with it, and then the 
adapt the idea he wishes to convey, to the de-| exercise becomes both pleasant and profitable. 
gree of knowledge and capacity in the pupil. 
He must for the time descend, as far as in him 
lies, to his level, and as it were, accompany him 
onhis upward path. Rousseau, in his “ Kmile” 
—a book which with much that is wild, and 
much that is objectionable, contains some 
things of sterling value,—lays down this as a 
fundamental maxim of education. He does, 
indeed, propose to push it to a somewhat ridic- 
ulous extreme. Yet, although, it would be ab- 
surd for the tutor to attempt to play the boy, 
it is absolutely necessary that he should adapt 
his explanations to the pupil’s ideas if he would 
impart instruction with success. This I believe 


of the most reflective mind may at times 
be found to encounter greater difficulties 
tWan others of inferior powers. Some idea, 
springing out of the subject under attention, 
passes across his mind, obscures the explana- 
tion, and he is left in confusion. If, while he 
is in this state the subject is proceeded with, 
all becomes a riddle to him, and his attempts 
to answer the questions put to him will seem 
to betray stupidity. Yet the truth is, that his 
mind was more on the alert than were those of 
the others, and it stumbled through its own ac- 
tivity. The teacher’s part in such a case is 
obvious. He will ascertain where the stum- 














































ARE HURRICANES CAUSED BY METEORS? 

Among the most mysterious actions of the 
atmosphere are those blasts of wind that some- 
times rush along in narrow paths with terrific 
violence for a moderate period of time and for 
a moderate distance. May not these be caused 
by the passage of meteoric stones through the 
air? 

The great meteor which passed over this city 
on the 20th of July, 1860, was seen at Elmira 
at five minutes before 9 o’clock in the evening ; 
a fraction of a minute later it flashed over this 
to be the secret of all good teaching. city; and in a few seconds it was lighting up 

It is my opinion that many a child presents| the east end of Long Island, 90 miles away. 
the appearance of dullness, merely because the | (t is supposed that the heat of these bodies ig 
avenue of his mind has not been fonnd ; and | caused by the destruction of.their motion from 
not found because not sought. It is unreason-| the resistance of the air, and that large num- 
able to expect that one uniform mode of in-| bers of them are so highly heated as not only 
struction shall be equally intelligible to all.| to be melted, but to be evaporated, when they 
One mind will catch the idea at once, because | would of course be dissipated in the atmosphere. 
it links itself to what it already possesses; to| Would not one of these bodies, rushing at such 
another the idea is lost, because there is no| immense velocity through the air, necessarily 
such connecting link. Such cases are ordina | produce a narrow and violent blast of wind 
rily set down as proof of dullness. But the in-| along its track, conforming in all respects to 
telligent preceptor will endeavor to discover| the singular hurricanes that so frequently oc- 
where the difficulty lies, and to remove it.| cur? 

And this he will notdo by scolding, or by calling} If the earth should be stopped in its orbit, 
the child “ stapid”—for if once this impression | it would begin to fall straight towards the sun. 
is made on the mind, it relaxes all its energies| As it approached more nearly to that great 
—but by varying the explanation, presenting | source of heat it would soon reach a pointavhere 
the idea in different words under various as-| the temperature is as high as 212°, and then 
pects, and with new illustrations. A boy even/|all of the waters of the ocean would be evapor- 
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ated. As it drew still nearer, the rocks would 
be melted, and afterwards they also would be 
evaporated. Before it reached the sun, this 
solid earth would be converted into a vast vol- 
ume of red hot gas, which, when it fell into 
the fiery atmosphere of the sun, would merely 
produce blasts of wind from the point where it 
atruck outward in all directions.— Scientific 
American. 
aneeiiaancaae 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT ROMAN DRAINING 
WHEEL. 


M,. Andre Sanson gives a description in the 
Paris Presse of the Tonnes in one of the 
mines of Portugal of an old wheel which was 
doubtless employed by the Romans to raise 
water in the operation of draining the mine. 
It is well known that the hydraulic works of 
the Romans surpassed in extent any of those 
of modern times. As that great people had 
not the use of either steel or gunpowder, they 
were sometimes obliged to raise water over a 
ledge where modern engineers would carry it 
right through. In some of the mines of San 
Domingo they dug draining galleries nearly 
three miles in length, but in some places the 
water was raised by wheels to carry it over 
rocks that crossed the drift. Eight of these 
wheels have recently been discovered by the 
miners. who are now working the same old 
mines. These wheels are made of wood, the 
arms and felloes of pine, and the axle and its 
support of oak, the fabric being remarkable for 
the lightness of its construction. It is supposed 
that these wheels cannot be less than 1,450 
years old, and the wood is in a perfect state of 
preservation, owing to its immersion in water 
charged with the salts of copper and iron. 
From their position and construction these 
wheels are presumed to have been worked as 
tread-mills by men standing with naked feet 
upon one side. The water was raised by one 
wheel into a basin, from which it was elevated 
another stage by the second wheel, and so on 
for eight stages. The wheel described by M. 
Sanson is on exhibition at the Academy of 
Arts and Trades. It is 21 feet 7 inches in di- 
ameter, and 19 inches acrogs the face. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


* Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is dull, and. 


there is little demand except for the supply of the 
home trade. The quotations rule at $9 75@10 00 per 
barrel for superfine, $10'75@11 00 for extra, $11 25@ 


12 00 for extra family, and $12 25@12 50 for fancy lots. 


Rye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet and unchanged. 


Grain.—The demand for wheat has fallen off. 
Sales of Red at $2 53@2 65 for Pennsylvania ; White 
is held at $2 70@2 80 per bushel. Rye sold at $1 70. 
Corn is scarce. Yellow sold at $168. Oats were 
steady at 86 cents. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion-..-....... 60 cts. 
Two insertions: ------++e+especesecccecceess+ $l 00 

For every additional insertion-------.++-++++- 40 cts. 
For every additional] line or part thereof------ 10 ets. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Oil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &c. 
Workmen sent to my part of the country, at city rates. 
Samusi F. Baupgerston & Son. 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
10th mo. 1.—12t, 1217. 








TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 


10 mo. 1—23t. 8, 4, 1965. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine Scnoot ror 
Gints, This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. 1st, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Cireular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Backs Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsnakL J. GRABAME, 
Janz P. GRAHAME, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 





ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philatelphia 
Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 

Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 

8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepa SHoRTLEDGE, or Ayaus- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 

8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





r% SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
DesiRas_e Farm, containing 80 acres; with meadow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildings, ete., situated on the Sa- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woodbury. For 
ars e.quire of WM. Haines, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the premises, or Toomas P. MARSHALL, Trenton, N. J. 
9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

8d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 
Comly, (11 ols.).--+++esseseeeeeepeee egesdeesaksleuceut $1.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) . 1 
Conversations, &c » OMBS StOLy--+eeeecseeceeecccces- 100 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 
and prepared by John Comly --------+e+eeseeeessecees +. 100 
Hugh Judge’s Journal see ce ccc cccc cree eres cece seccesccese 7e8 
Memoirs: ken Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 15 


CHariss Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comiy, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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